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('A Comprehensive Collection of Histories') has commemorated the
history and ethos of the whole of the Syriac Society to which the Mongol
invaders had given the coup de grace that the Western Christian Crusa-
ders had previously tried and failed to deliver. Moreover, in this part of
his work, Rashld-ad-Dln has taken a broader view of the Syriac Civiliza-
tion than has been taken by Ibn al-Tiqtaqa in Al-Faklifr. The 'Iraqi
Sayyid's historical vision is limited to the history of a pre-Mongol Islamic
Commonwealth, whereas Rashid-ad-Din treats the history of the Cali-
phate, from Abu Bakr to Musta'sim, merely as the second of three chap-
ters of an essentially Iranian story in which the first chapter runs from a
mythical dawn down to the fall of the Sasanian Dynasty, while the third
chapter is occupied with the histories of the *Abbasid Caliphate's Per-
sian and Turkish successor-states down to the bursting of the Mongol
Nomad tornado that has swept them all away.1 The history of the same
Syriac Civilization, seen from the same Iranian angle of vision, and pre-
sented within the same framework on the same lines, is the subject of the
whole of Mustawfi's Tdrikh-i-Guzidah ('A Select History'),2 in which
the author thus shows himself to be, on this point, Rashid-ad-Din's dis-
ciple as well as his protege.

Moreover, for Rashid-ad-Din, the history of a Syriac Civilization that
has fallen a victim to the Mongols is not, even on the broader lines on
which the Persian historian approaches it, either a whole in itself or
an end in itself, as it is for the contemporary Arab historian Ibn al-
Tiqtaqa. In Rashld-ad-Din's work the history of his own civilization is
introduced as an integral part of Universal History, and he has included
Universal History in his 'Comprehensive Collection* because he has
undertaken to answer the three questions that have likewise been the
inspirations of Polybius's Oecumenical History? 'How has this revolu-
tion in human affairs come about?* 'Who are these previously obscure
barbarians who have suddenly made their mark by conquering the
World in our time?1 'What is the intelligible field of historical study?*
According to Rashid-ad-Din's own account of his intellectual history, he
had begun to study the history of the Mongols on his own initiative ;4 but
he had not thought of writing history5 till he was commanded by his
master Ghazan Khan to write the history of the Eurasian Nomads6 (the
part of his work corresponding to Polybius's account of the institutions
and policy of the Romans), and thereafter, by Ghazan's successor Khuda-
bandah Oljaytu, to write a Universal History and Geography7 (corre-
sponding to the remainder of Polybius's work). Rashid-ad-Din implies

1 See Browne's arrangement of the component parts of Rashid-ad-Din's 'Comprehen-
sive Collection* in op. cit., vol. iii, p. 74. In this Iranocentric presentation of Syriac his-
tory the Arab Caliphate is treated, as mil he observed, as the successor of the Iranian
Empire of the Sasanidae, and not of the Arabian principality established by the Prophet
Muhammad. Since Muhammad's career was contemporary with the last days of the
Sasanian regime, his biography finds its place in this part of Rashid-ad-Din's 'Compre-
hensive Collection', as a postscript to the volume devoted to the Sasanidae.

z See the table of contents of Musta\vfi's 'A Select History', as reproduced by Browne
in op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 90-^94.                                      * See pp. 64-66, above.

* Rashid-ad-Din: Jami'-al-Tawarikk, preface, pp. 80-81 in Quatremere's edition and
French translation of the Persian text.

s See Rashid-ad-Din, preface to the Jami*t Quafremere's translation, p. 47.

6 See ibid., pp, 7-9,47, 51, 75, and 81.                     * See ibid., pp. 37-39 and 59.